The Ancient Worlds of Asia
to influence China and the Uigurs' art shows a renewal of the Chinese influence which reached its height in the seventh to the ninth centuries under the Tang dynasty. In Turfan it shows itself in traces of large-scale paintings of a surprising character. The Mahayana desires the salvation of all men, and so thousands of Buddha figures are to be found, lined up against the walls of the grotto temples. The Buddhas all sit in the same position with legs folded, amidst rainbow-coloured clouds and under jewelled parasol-shaped canopies hung with little bells.
A new type of picture, unknown to Hinayana art, occupies a central position in Mahayanist religious painting in China and Tibet. This is the mandala, which shows a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, surrounded by his friends and helpers, in a characteristic setting. Thus Amitabha, Gautama's Dhyana-buddha, always appears in his "Western Paradise", Sukhavati Maitreya, the future Buddha, in his heaven Tushita. These pictures correspond to certain religious paintings in the Catholic Church, for example, Raphael's "Dispute" in the Vatican. The importance of the mandala to Buddhist ritual is, however, much greater, as we shall see.
Similar Mahayanist paintings have also been found in a temple at Bezeklik, in the neighbourhood of Murtuk near Turfan. This temple, built of sun-dried brick, stands with its back against a mountain wall. It consists of an entrance hall extending into an ambulatory around a cella, or enclosed sanctuary. The cella had a dome and the entrance and the ambulatory were roofed with cradle-vaulting. There were paintings on the walls, but these are now in the Museum of Ethnology in Berlin. Two steps led from the entrance hall to the cella. Here the sacred image, which had disappeared before the temple was discovered, stood on a pedestal facing the entrance. The mandala on the west wall, although partly destroyed, established that the temple had been dedicated to Avalokiteshvara. The walls adjacent to this one were decorated with scenes from Buddhist legends. On each side of the entrance hall were figures of three gift-bearers, men or possibly women, and in the embrasures of the doorways stood Panchika and Hariti, the guardian spirits of little children. The walls of
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